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THIS  IS  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE 
PROJECT  "RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  WAR  BETWEEN  THE  STATES  AND  RECON- 
STRUCTION OF  JOHN  WESLY  BROWN  AS  RECALLED  BY  HIS  SON."   THE  DATE 
IS  FEBRUARY  24,  1988.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  JOHN  R.  BROWN  AT  HIS 
HOME,  2163  FRAYSER  BOULEVARD,  MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE,  38127.   THE 
INTERVIEWER  IS  DOUGLAS  WAYNE  CUPPLES .   TRANSCRIBED  BY  DOUGLAS  W. 
CUPPLES. 

MR.  CUPPLES:    Mr.  Brown,  let's  start  by  learning  something  about 

you  and  your  background.   So,  first  of  all,  start 
by  telling  me  your  full  name,  the  date  of  your  birth,  and  where 
you  were  born. 
MR.  BROWN:      My  name  is  John  Robert  Brown  and  I  was  born  the 

fifth  of  May,  1905,  in  Coffeeville,  Mississippi. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Where  is  Coffeeville,  Mr.  Brown? 
MR.  BROWN:      Coffeeville  is  between  Water  Valley  and  Grenada, 

Mississippi,  on  highway  number  7.  It's  about 
half  way  between  the  two  towns. 

MR.  CUPPLES:    Were  you  born  in  the  town  or  on  a  farm  nearby? 
MR.  BROWN:      No,  I  was  actually  born  in  a  little  town  called 

Hardy,  Mississippi,  which  is  in  Grenada  county.   But 
my  parents* s  home  was  in  Coffeeville.   That's  where  my  father  was 
employed  at  the  time.   So,  I  was  born  at  ray  grandmother's  house 
which  was  kind  of  common  practice  in  those  days  for  the  girl  to  go 
to  momma,  you  know,  to  have  a  baby.   So,  this  little  old  town 


MR.  CUPPLES: 

MR.  BROWN: 

MR.  CUPPLES: 

MR .  BROWN : 


only  had  a  post  office  and  one  store,  you  know,  a  real  small 
town,  Hardy. 

Is  Hardy  still  there  today?  Is  it  still  a  town? 

It's  still  there,  yes,  yes. 

Do  they  have  a  post  office  and  stores  today? 

I  presume  they  did.   I  never  have  heard  of  it 

being  moved.   Course  I  haven't  been  there  but  once 
or  twice  in  the  last  thirty,  forty  years. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    And  that  is  where  your  grandmother  lived? 

That  was  my  grandmother  and  grandfather's  home. 

That  would  be  your  maternal,  your  mother's,  grand- 
mother and  grandfather? 

That's  right. 

What  was  your  father's  full  name? 

John  Wesly  Brown. 

John  Wesly  Brown? 

Um  um.  [Affirmative] 

Okay,  and  your  mother's  name  and  maiden  name,  what 

was  her  name? 

Sarah  Ruth  Salmon,  S-A-L-M-O-N. 

And,  did  you  say  you  grew  up  in  Coffeeville? 

Yes  sir. 

Did  you  go  to  school  in  Coffeeville? 

Oh  yes . 

What  was  school  like  when  you  were  a  young  boy? 


MR.  BROWN: 

MR.  CUPPLES: 

MR .  BROWN : 

MR.  CUPPLES: 

MR.  BROWN: 

MR.  CUPPLES: 

MR .  BROWN : 

MR.  CUPPLES: 


MR.  BROWN: 

MR.  CUPPLES: 

MR.  BROWN: 

MR.  CUPPLES: 

MR .  BROWN : 

MR.  CUPPLES: 
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MR.  BROWN:      Well,  I  first  started  to  school  in  a  little  place 

called  Bryant.   We  were  living  on  a  farm  at  the 
time  I  started  to  school,  and  it  was  a  pretty  crude  affair.   It 
was  just  a  little  very  crude;  in  the  back  end  of  an  old  country 
store.  And,  it  wasn't  but  about  fifteen  or  twenty  students,  that 
was  all.   Low  grades,  you  know,  that's  where  I  started. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    How  many  grades  were  there  in  that  one  room? 

I  don't  believe  they  had  not  over  four. 

One  teacher? 

One  teacher . 

How  many  months  did  you  go  to  school  a  year? 

I  guess  nine  months,  I  believe,  yes,  I  think  that's 

right . 

Like  the  kids  do  now? 

Yes ,  oh  yes . 

Let  me  [ask],  as  a  young  boy,  do  you  recollect  any 

of  the  old  veterans  from  the  War  Between  The  States 
in  the  town  of  Coffeeville? 
MR.  BROWN:      Oh  yes,  right  well. 

How  many  would  you  say  you  remember  [from]  when 

you  were  a  young  boy? 

Well,  there  was  Mr.  Sylvan  Boyle,  and  Mr.  Dave 

Kelly,  and  Mr.  Scrivener,  and  my  father's  brother 
Benjamin  Brown.   Course  I  remember  all  those  quite  well. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Let's  talk  about  your  father  a  little  bit  and  what 

his  life  was  like  before  the  war.   First  of  all, 


MR.  BROWN: 

MR.  CUPPLES: 

MR.  BROWN: 

MR.  CUPPLES: 

MR .  BROWN : 

MR.  CUPPLES: 

MR.  BROWN: 

MR.  CUPPLES: 


MR.  CUPPLES 


MR .  BROWN : 


when  was  your  father  born? 

MR.  BROWN:      When? 

MR.  CUPPLES:    What  was  his  birthdate? 

MR.  BROWN:      He  was  born  in,  I  swear  I  can't  remember,  but  I've 

got  it  written  down  in  there.   You  want  to  cut  it 
off  a  minute? 

[The  recorder  was  turned  off  for  a  short  period  in  order  for  Mr. 
Brown  to  refer  to  a  photograph  of  his  father's  tombstone]. 


MR .  BROWN : 

MR.  CUPPLES 

MR .  BROWN : 

MR.  CUPPLES 

MR .  BROWN : 

MR.  CUPPLES 

MR .  BROWN : 

MR.  CUPPLES 

what  it  was 

MR.  BROWN: 


My  father  was  born  in  1846. 

Was  he  born  in  Mississippi  or  was  he  born  somewhere 
else? 

He  was  born  just  south  of  Oakland,  Mississippi. 
Were  his  parents  originally  from  Mississippi  or 
had  they  been  [from  somewhere  else]? 
No,  they  were  from  the  Carolinas. 
They  were  from  the  Carolinas.   Do  your  remember, 
were  they  from  North  or  South  Carolina? 
South  Carolina. 

So,  your  father  was  born  in  1846,  in  Mississippi. 
and  did  he  ever  get  a  chance  to  talk  to  you  about 
like  to  be  a  young  boy  in  Mississippi  before  the  war? 
No,  he  didn't  talk  about  that  very  much.   He  was 
raised  on  the  farm  and,  of  course,  for  a  young 


fellow  back  in  those  days  there  wasn't  much  going  on.   But.  he 
told  me  one  thing  that  I  always  remembered.   They  didn't  own  any 

slaves--his  father  died  when  he  was  quite  young,  I  don't  think  he 

lived  to  be  thirty  years  old--and  he  had,  my  father  had  a  brother 

and  a  sister.   His  brother's  name  was  Benjamin.   But,  they  had  a 

little  old  colored  boy;  he  was  not  a  slave,  but  they  kind  of 

adopted  him  and  raised  him.   And  they  were  out  here  in  this  barn; 

they  were  about  the  same  age.   His  name  was  Hense. 

MR.  CUPPLES:    How  would  you  spell  that,  do  you  know?   How  would 

you  spell  Hense? 
MR.  BROWN:      H-E-N-S-E,  I  believe  the  way  they  spelled  it. 

They  kind  of  adopted  him  like,  you  know,  raised 
him,  now,  he  was  not  a  slave.   He  was  free.   But,  he  and  my  daddy 
were  cracking  hickory  nuts  on  a  stump  with  a  hatchet.   Well,  my 
daddy  was  busting  the  nuts,  and  the  little  Nigger  would  reach 
over  and  grab  one  ever  now  and  then,  you  know.   And  my  daddy  told 
him,  "you  do  that  again  Hense,  I'm  going  to  cut  your  finger  off." 
And,  by  god,  he  did.   He  cut  that  Nigger's  finger  off  with  that 
hatchet . 

MR.  CUPPLES:    Did  they  stay  friends  after  that? 
MR.  BROWN:      Oh,  yes!  He  stayed  on  there,  sure,  he  stayed  there. 

I  can  remember   him.   He  was,  he  and  my  daddy  [were] 
about  the  same  age,  and  they,  he  worked  for  us  after  he  got  grown. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    So,  you  remember  Hense? 
MR.  BROWN:      Oh,  I  remember  Hense,  yes.   He  was  a  pretty  good 

worker,  too. 


MR.  CUPPLES:    And  he  was  about  the  same  age  as  your  father; 
MR.  BROWN:      Yes,  same  age,  right  along  there,  not  much  dif- 
ference . 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Did  Hense  have  any  family  there,  immediate-family? 
MR.  BROWN:      Well,  Hense  had  a  family  after  he  got  up,  oh, 

sixty  years  old,  fifty  or  sixty.   He  was  pretty 
old  when  he  got  married,  I  remember  that.   I  remember  Hense  getting 
married.   Of  course  he  and  I  were  pretty  big  buddies,  you  know, 
Hense  and  I.  He  would  do  all  kind  of  things  for  me,  you  know. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Let  me  ask  you,  you  said  your  father  grew  up  on  a 

farm . 
MR.  BROWN:      That's  right. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Do  you  know  what  kind  of  farming  they  did,  what  kind 

of  crops? 
MR.  BROWN:      They  just  raised  cotton  and  corn. 

MR.  CUPPLES:    Cotton  and  corn.   Would  you  say  it  was  a  big  farm? 
MR.  BROWN:      Oh,  I  would  say,  maybe  350  acres. 

MR.  CUPPLES:    Did  they  have  all  of  that  land  under  cultivation? 
MR.  BROWN:      I  don't  know  how  much  it  was,  really. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    And  you  said  that  your  father  had  a  brother. 
MR.  BROWN:      Yes  sir,  James,  Jimmy,  I  mean,  Benjamin.  I'll  get 

it  right.   My  half-brother  was  named  Jimmy. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Benjamin  was  his  brother.  Would  he  help  on  the 

farm,  [would]  both  the  boys  help? 
MR.  BROWN:      Not  much,  because  he  had  a  minie  ball  in  his  knee 

that  he  got  at  the  battle  of  Manassas. 


MR.  CUPPLES:    Oh,  I  mean  before  the  war? 

MR.  BROWN:      Oh,  yes,  yes,  yes,  yes! 

MR.  CUPPLES:    Mississippi,   [that  is,]  Coffeeville,  I'm  sure 

wasn't  very  big  at  that  time.   Would  you  know  how 
big  a  town  Coffeeville  was  before  the  war? 
MR.  BROWN:      Oh,  I  would  say  it  was,  maybe,  400.   Cause  after  I 

got  up,  pretty  near  grown,  it  wasn't  but  900. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Any  other  family  of  yours,  at  that  time;  did  your 

grandfather  have  any  brothers  or  any  other  family 
in  Coffeeville  or  around  that  area  at  that  time? 
MR.  BROWN:       No. 

Your  father,  joined  the  Confederate  army  or  was  he 

conscripted? 

He  joined,  he  volunteered. 

He  was  a  volunteer? 

Yes. 

Which  unit  did  he  join? 

Company  K,  First  Mississippi  Cavalry. 

It  was  a  cavalry  unit.   Do  you  know  when  he  joined? 

No,  I  don't. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  campaigns  during 

the  war  that  the  First  Mississippi  Cavalry  and 
your  father  participated  in? 
MR.  BROWN:      Well,  the  only  thing  that  I  know  about  was,  that  he 

actually  told  me  about,  was  at  the  time  he  got 
wounded . 


MR.  CUPPLES: 

MR .  BROWN : 

MR.  CUPPLES: 

MR .  BROWN : 

MR.  CUPPLES: 

MR .  BROWN : 

MR.  CUPPLES: 

MR .  BROWN : 

MR.  CUPPLES: 


MR.  CUPPLES: 

MR .  BROWN : 

MR.  CUPPLES: 

MR .  BROWN : 


MR.  CUPPLES: 

MR .  BROWN : 

MR.  CUPPLES: 

MR .  BROWN : 


He  was  wounded? 
Yes  sir. 

Would  you  care  to  tell  us  about  that? 

Yes,  he  was  at  Shoals  Creek,  Alabama.1   It's  not  a 

major  engagement. 

Where  is  Shoals  Creek?   Do  you  know  where  Shoals 

Creek  is? 

Yes  sir.   Nine  miles  east  of  Florence. 

Okay,  9  miles  east  of  Florence,  Alabama. 

Yes  sir.   Well  my,  Captain  Lester  was  my  father's 

uncle.   He  was  his  captain.   Well  they  had,  they, 
the  Union  array  had  a  gun  emplacement  on  a  knoll,  high  place,  and 
around  that  it  seems  that  the  ground  was  fairly  level.   So,  they 
decided  that  they  would  try  to  take  it,   take  that  gun.   So,  as 
was  usual  practice  then,  the  cavalry  were  dismounted.   They  left 
one  man  back  where  there  were  so  many  horses  and  the  others  crawled 
up.   And,  he  was  crawled  up  behind  a  log,  which  was  lined  up, 
kind  of  against  a  fence  he  said.   And  they  were  shooting  at  them 
Yankees  up  there  on  that  hill.   And  they  fired  that  old  cannon, 
and  the  ball  exploded  right  out,  pretty  close  to  him,  in  front  of 
him.   And,  [the  explosion]  got  his  left  arm,  just  below  the  elbow; 


*The  interviewer  has  a  video  tape  of  Mr.  Brown  in  which  he 
states  that  the  skirmish  occured  in  November  1864.   Several  skir- 
mishes are  reported  to  have  occurred  there  in  January,  October, 
and  November,  1864.   The  War  of  the  Rebellion:  A  Compilation  of 
the  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies  ( 73 
volumes,  128  parts:  Washington,  1880-1901;  reprint  ed . ,  Harrisburg, 
PA:  Historical  Times,  Inc.,  1985),  Series  I.,  Vols  XXXII,  XXXIX, 
and  XXXXV. 


cut  his  left  ear  off,  nearly,  it  was  just  hanging  they  said;  and 
tore  up  his  right  shoulder.   Course  he  was  out,  you  know. 

Well,  his  uncle  felt  responsible  for  him,  and  as  soon  as 

things  settled  down  a  little  bit,  he  went  to  looking  for  him. 

And  he  found  him  in  that  condition.   And  so,  he  did  the  best  he 

could  for  him;  got  him  back,  and  my  father  said  the  first  thing 

he  remembered,  he  was  lying  in  a,  on  an  old  farm  wagonbed ,  and  they 

were  sewing  him  up,  he  said,  with  sewing  thread.   That's  some 

suture,  wasn't  it? 

MR.  CUPPLES:    They  were  suturing  him  up  with  regular  sewing 

thread? 
MR.  BROWN:      Yes,  that's  what  he  said.   Of  course  they  took  him 

to  a  crude  hospital.   He  stayed  there  a  long,  I  don't 
know  how  long  he  stayed  there,  but  it  got  pretty  cold  weather 
when  they  let  him  go,  and  he  walked  all  the  way  from  Florence, 
Alabama,  to  Oakland,  Mississippi. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Was  that  after  the  war? 

No,  that  was  after,  no,  the  war  wasn't  over. 

The  war  was  not  over  when  he  recovered? 

He  walked  home,  he  had  to  get  home,  you  know.   He 

had  no  way  to  go.  His  horse  was  gone.   So  he  lit 
out  walking.   He  said  that  he  liked  to  starved  to  death. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    That's  something  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about.   I 

know  that  in  the  Confederate  army  many  of  the 
Confederate  soldiers  had  to  furnish  their  own  horse.   Would  you 
know,  did  your  father  have  to  furnish  his  horse? 


MR .  BROWN : 
MR.  CUPPLES 
MR.  BROWN: 
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MR.  BROWN:      He  did. 

MR.  CUPPLES:    Was  that  a  horse  that  he  brought  from  the  family 

farm? 
MR.  BROWN:      It  was  one  he  had,  it  was  his  regular  saddle  horse 

that  he  used  at  home,  you  know.   So,  he  took  that 
with  him. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Did  he  have  to  furnish  any  other  equipment,  do  you 

know? 
MR.  BROWN:      Not  that  I  know  of,  I  think  they  furnished  his 

saddle . 
MR.  CUPPLES:    They  furnished  his  saddle? 
MR.  BROWN:      I'm  pretty  sure  they  did. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    The  arms  and  accouterments ,  then,  his  rifle  and 

arms ,  were  they  furnished  by  the  government  or  did 
he  have  to  furnish  them? 
MR.  BROWN:      I  never  hear  him  say  any  different,  I'm  pretty 

sure  it  was . 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Did  he  ever  tell  you  what  his  favorite  weapon  was 

in  a  battle? 
MR.  BROWN:      No,  he  never  mentioned  that. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Did  he  ever  mention  whether  he  used  a  saber  or  not 

in  the  cavalry? 
MR.  BROWN:      He  didn't  never  mention  that.  I  don't  even  know  if 

they  had  one  or  not.  I  imagine  they  did.  I  think 
that  was  kind  of  standard  equipment  wasn't  it?  Supposed  to  have 
been. 


II 
MR.  CUPPLES:    I  think  that  it  varied  from  unit  to  unit.   That's 

why  I  was  wondering. 
MR.  BROWN:      I  never  heard  him  mention  one. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    He  was  in  the  Seventh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  the 

First  Mississippi  Cavalry,  Company  K.   Whose  command 
was  that  under,  do  you  know? 
MR.  BROWN:      Well,  Forrest  was  the  big  man,  but  his  uncle  was 

the  only  other  officer  I  knew  of.   He  was  his 
captain . 
MR.  CUPPLES:    His  captain.   And  what  was  his  uncle's  name,  what 

was  his  uncle's  name,  the  captain? 
MR.  BROWN:      George,  George  Lester,  that's  all  I  know. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    George  was  his  first  name  and  Lester  was  his  last 

name? 
MR.  BROWN:      Yes  sir.  That's  where  we  were.   That  was  his  home 

where  we  went  down  there  and  you  made  that  talk.3 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Okay,  so  George  Lester  Brown  was  his  uncle? 
MR.  BROWN:      Just  George  Lester,  it  wasn't  no  Brown. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    I'm  sorry,  I'm  sorry,  George  Lester. 
MR.  BROWN:      His  mother's  brother. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Okay,  that's  where  I  was  getting  confused  a  little 

bit.   So,  George  Lester  was  his  mother's  brother, 


=The  reference  made  by  Mr.  Brown  is  to  the  current  building 
which  houses  the  Yalobusha  County  Historical  Society  in  Coffeeville 
Mississippi.   The  interviewer  presented  a  program  in  this  building 
to  the  Society  in  1987.   The  building  was  once  the  home  of  John 
Wesly  Brown's  uncle,  George  Lester. 
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and  was  the  Captain  for  Company  K.  of  the  First  Mississippi  Cavalry 

And  it  was  Captain  Lester  who  found  him  on  the  battlefield,  after 

he  was  wounded ,  .  .  . 

MR.  BROWN:       That's  right. 

MR.  CUPPLES:    .  .  .  And  took  him  back  to  get  assistance?   Do  you 

know  how  long  it  took  him  to  recuperate  so  he  could 
walk  home  under  those  medical  conditions? 
MR.  BROWN:      I  don't  know  how  long  it  took  him  to  walk  home. 

He  probably  said,  but  I've  forgotten.   But  its 
bound  to  have  been  a  pretty  good  while.   You  know,  I  mean,  maybe 
two  or  three  weeks,  or  a  month,  you  know. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Do  you  know  when  this  battle  occurred  at  Bull 

Shoals  [sic ,  should  be  Shoals  Creek],  Alabama. 
MR.  BROWN:      No,  I  don't  remember  the  date,  if  he  ever  told  me. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Do  you  know  which  month  of  the  year  it  may  have 

occurred  in? 
MR.  BROWN:  No,  I  don't. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Okay. 

MR.  BROWN:      No  sir,  I  sure  don't. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Okay,  after  he  went  back  home,  was  that  the  end  of 

his  military  career,  or  did  he  ever,  was  he  ever 
returned  to  the  service? 

MR.  BROWN:      Oh  yes,  that  was  the  end  of  it. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    But  the  war  was  not  over  at  that  time.   How  did  he 

spend  the  rest  of  the  war,  did  he  ever  talk  to  you 
about  that? 
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MR.  BROWN:      Well,  the  first  thing  he  had  to  do  was  to  start 

farming.   Making  the  crops.   And  his  mother  had 

hidden  some  stock  down  in  the  river  bottom  in  a  canebrake.   You 

know,  an  old  mule,  a  horse  or  two  or  something,  you  know,  that 

MR.  CUPPLES:    Did  you  say  that  she  had  hidden  this?   She  had 

hidden  the  stock? 
MR.  BROWN:      Yes. 

MR.  CUPPLES:    Did  she  hide  the  stock  from  the  armies? 
MR.  BROWN:      Yes,  she  would  hide  it  from  the  Yankees  to  keep 

them  from  taking  it  away  from  her.   They  did  come 
through  there,  you  know,  hunting  anything  they  could  find.   And, 
she  hid  all  the  meat  they  had  in  the  smokehouse,  buried  it  some- 
where.  They  just  had  to  hide  everything. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    They  had  to  hide  it  to  keep  it  from  being  confiscated 

by  the  Union  soldiers? 
MR.  BROWN:      Yes,  that's  right. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    And  he  took  up  you  say,  he  took  up  farming  on  the 

family  farm  at  that  time. 
MR.  BROWN:      Yes,  yes,  they  .... 
MR.  CUPPLES:     You  have  a  couple  of  tools  here  that  we  will  take 

a  picture  of  in  a  few  minutes.   Could  you  describe 
these  tools  to  me,  and  what  they  were  used  for. 
MR.  BROWN:      They  were  for  eating.   It's  a  combination  knife 

and  fork.  Now,  this  one  here  is  the  one  that  he 


actually  used  for  a  long  time.   It,  somebody  left  it  on  a  stove 
and  the  handle  burned  off.   It  had  a  siag  handle  on  it  at  one 

time.   He  also  had  one  that--he  traveled  a  lot--he  had  a  nice  one 

with  a  stag  handle  in  a  scabbard.   But  during  my  mother's  last 

illness,  we  had  a  lot  of  folks  in  and  out,  you  know,  trying  to 

help  us,  and  that  other  one,  that  good  one  disappeared.   Somebody 

stole  it. 

MR.  CUPPLES:    This  looks  like,  its  maybe  a  knife  had  the  blade 

curved  and  some  tines  cut  into  it . 
MR.  BROWN:      Now,  this  one  was  manufactured  from  scratch,  he 

bought  that.   And  its  just  a  curved  blade  with  a 
fork  ground  on  the  end  of  it,  that's  all  it  amounts  to. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Why  was  this  made  for  him;  because  he  had  lost  an 

arm? 
MR.  BROWN:      Yes  sir.   You  see,  you  can  cut  your  food  like  that 

and  then  feed  yourself.   [Mr.  Brown  makes  a  cutting 
motion  and  turns  the  instrument   over  as  if  to  pick  up  food]. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    So,  you  can  take  [it]  with  one  hand,  I  see  that. 

You  can  cut  the  meat  with  the  blade,  and  then  turn 
it  over  and  pick  up  the  meat  with  the  tines.   We  will  take  a  picture 
of  that,  and  that  will  be  our  photograph  number  one. 
MR.  BROWN:      That's  right.   Now,  I  don't  know  if  you're  interested 

in  hearing  about  this  or  not,  but  this  is  one  that 
I  made.  I've  made  a  number  of  these  things.  And  that's  made  out 
of  just  an  old  paint  scrapper.  And  what  I  do,  if  I  find  somebody 
that  needs  one;  if  they  can  buy  the  scrapper,  I'll  make  it  for 
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nothing.   See,  and  if  they  can't  buy  that.  I'll  buy  it  and  give 
it  to  them . 

MR.  CUPPLES:    This  looks  a  lot  like  the  other  one  except  that  the 

handle  is  a  bit  broader . 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Oh  yes,  that's  just  an  old  paint  scrapper.   I  just 

grind  it  out.   I  can  make  one  in  about  an  hour. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    So,  for  a  person  that's  one  armed,  like  your  father 

was? 
MR.  BROWN:      Yes,  if  they  can't  afford  it,  I'll  just  give  it  to 

them.   That's  my  charity.  One  of  them.   I  bet  I've 
made  fifty  of  those  things  and  give  them  away. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    That  looks  like  it  would  work  very  good. 
MR.  BROWN:      It  works  good  as  this  one,  but  it's  just  very 

crude  and  they  rust  mighty  easy  cause  that's  just 
ordinary  old  steel.   This  one  here,  of  course,  will  rust  too. 
But  that  one  was  manufactured  for  that  purpose. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Now  he,  just  to  remind  me,  which  arm  did  he  loose 

from  the  cannon? 
MR.  BROWN:      Left  arm,  just  below  the  elbow. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    He  lost  his  left  arm  below  the  elbow.   Was  he 

right-handed  or  left-handed? 
MR.  BROWN:      He  was  left-handed  originally. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    He  was  originally  left-handed,  so,  that  posed  some 

problems  for  him.   Was  he  able  to  read  before 
the  war  and  write  as  well? 
MR .  BROWN :      Oh  yes . 
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MR.  CUPPLES:    Was  he  able  to  make  the  shift  to  writing  right-hande< 

after  the  war? 
MR.  BROWN:      Yes,  but  he  wrote,  he  didn't  have,  he  wrote  real 

small  because  he,  he  wrote  with  his,  just  with  his 
fingers,  you  know,   just  finger  movement.   He  didn't  have  this 
movement,  you  know.3 

MR.  BROWN:      It  must  have  been  hard,  being  one-armed  and  handi- 
capped that  way,  to  take  up  farming?   How  was  he 
able  to  overcome  those  hardships? 
MR.  BROWN:      Well,  he  just  had  to  learn  how  to  plow  with  one 

hand.   Put  the  plow  lines  around  his  neck,  you 
know.   He  said  he  had  a  time,  but  he  made  it. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Did  he  continue  as  a  farmer  then? 
MR.  BROWN:      Well,  yes,  after  a  little  while  he  got  into,  he 

got  elected,  well,  he  was  deputy  sheriff  for  a 
good  while  in  Tallahatchie  County. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Do  you  remember  when  he  was  deputy  sheriff? 

No,  I  don't  remember.   But,  he,  then  he  got,  he  was 

tax  assessor . 

Was  that  an  elected  office  or  an  appointed  office? 

That  was  an  elected  office. 

Did  he  run  as  a  Democrat  or  Republican? 

I  don't  know,  he  didn't  run.   I  don't  know  about 

that.   I  don't  know  whether  party  had  anything  to 


MR.  BROWN: 

MR.  CUPPLES: 

MR .  BROWN : 

MR.  CUPPLES: 

MR.  BROWN: 


*Mr .  Brown  makes  a  circular  motion  with  his  arm  from  the  shoulder 
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MR .  BROWN : 

MR.  CUPPLES 

MR .  BROWN : 

MR.  CUPPLES 

MR .  BROWN : 


do  with  it  or  not.   But,  he  was  a  county  court  clerk.  He  was 

Court  Clerk  when  that  man  fell  off  the  courthouse. 

MR.  CUPPLES:    Okay,  he.  .  .  . 

MR.  BROWN:      Oh,  by  the  way,  he  was  at  the  building  of  that 

court  house,  and  he  put  a  quart  of  Old  Dominecker 
whiskey  in  the  cornerstone.   It's  still  in  there. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    In  Yalobusha  County,  Mississippi,  and  that  is 

Cof feeville? 

Yes. 

Coffeeville  is  the  county  seat  then? 

Yes. 

So,  was  he  a  lifelong  resident  of  Yalobusha  County? 

Well,  one  time,  when  he  was,  held  some  kind  of 

office,  he  moved  to  Tallahatchie  County  for  just 
a,  maybe  two  or  three  years. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    So,  that  was  short  [time]? 

Yes,  he  was  really  a  Yalobusha  County  boy. 

He  was  Yalobusha,  but  he  moved  to  Tallahatchie 

County  for  about  two  years  to  hold  an  elected  office? 

Yes. 

He  was  very  active  in  politics  after  the  war  it 

seems  like? 

Oh  yes.   Known  for  politics.   Yes,  he  was  in  the 

State  Legislature  couple  of  times . 

Do  you  know  if  he  ran  as  a  Republican  or  Democrat 

for  that? 


MR .  BROWN : 

MR.  CUPPLES; 

MR.  BROWN: 

MR.  CUPPLES 

MR .  BROWN : 

MR.  CUPPLES 


is 

MR.  BROWN:      Well,  hell,  he  was  a  Democrat,  I  know  that.   Boy, 

use  to,  Republican  was  a  cuss  word  around  him. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Right.   The  Republicans,  after  reconstruction,  did 

not  hold  any  offices  in  Mississippi? 
MR.  BROWN:      Yes. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Let  me  focus  upon  reconstruction  a  bit  because  the 

Confederate  soldiers ,  many  of  those  who  had  served 
the  South,  immediately  after  the  war  were  not  allowed  to  vote  and 
hold  offices.   Did  he  ever  talk  to  you  about  what  life  was  like 
during  reconstruction? 
MR.  BROWN:      Well,  he  just  said  that  they  had  a  awful  hard  time 

making  a  living.   Making  ends  meet  and  getting  a 
lot  of  the  necessities  of  life.   One  thing  he  did  for  a  good 
while,  he  and  some  old  fellows  started  up  a  freight  service.   And 
they  would  take  cotton  and,  whatever  they  raised,  and  haul  it  to 
Memphis ,  and  trade  it  or  exchange  it  for  the  things  they  needed , 
you  know;  commodities,  and  plow  tools,  and  whatever.   And,  he  has 
told  me  that  one  of  their  main  stops  was  down  here,  right  at 
Senatobia,  down  there  on  Hickahala  Creek.   If  you  know  where 
Hickahala  Creek  is.   1,1   doubt  it.  It's  in  there  close,  pretty 
close  to  the  Tallahatchie  River.   And  they  would  try  to  make  it 
there  at  a  certain  time  because  that  was  a  good  campground .   And , 
it  was  a  good  place  to  ford  the  creek;  they  didn't  have  no  bridge 
there.  And  they  had  to  wait  till  they  get  to  the  creek  go  down 
where  they  could  cross.   Where  it  had  a  firm  bottom,  you  know, 
they  could  put  the  wagons  across  there.  They  spent  many  a  night 
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down  there,  and  sometime  they  would  get,  water  would  flood,  and 
they  would  have  to  spend  several  days  to  let  the  water  go  down 
where  they  could  cross  Hickahala  Creek.   Now,  I  don't  know  how 
they  got  across  Tallahatchie  River.   They  might  of  had  a  bridge 
on  that. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    So  this  was  during  reconstruction;  they  didn't  have 

any  money,  but  they  would  bring  cotton  to  Memphis 
and  trade  it  for  goods? 
MR.  BROWN:      That's  right,   cotton  and  corn  and,  whatever  they 

had,  you  know. 

How  long  of  a  trip  did  it  take  from  Coffeeville  to 

Memphis  and  back,  do  you  know? 

He  said  it  usually  took  about  nearly  two  weeks. 

so  about  two  weeks? 

Because  they  were  pretty  heavy  loaded,  you  know, 

and  them  big  old  wagons. 

Was  Coffeeville  occupied  by  Federal  soldiers  after 

the  war  and  during  reconstruction? 

Not  that  I've  ever  heard  of. 

I  know  [that]  many  of  the  people  who  owned  land 

had  to  pay  taxes  after  the  war  and  they  had  to  pay 
in  federal  funds.   Did  this  pose  any  problems  for  your  father's 
family  to  be  able  to  pay  those  back  taxes? 
MR.  BROWN:      Yes,  and  they  had  a  time  paying  it. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    They  did? 
MR.  BROWN:      Yes. 


MR.  CUPPLES: 

MR.  BROWN: 

MR.  CUPPLES: 

MR .  BROWN : 

MR.  CUPPLES: 

MR .  BROWN : 

MR.  CUPPLES: 


MR.  CUPPLES:    Do  you  have  any  idea  how  they  were  able  to  raise 

that  money? 

MR.  BROWN:      I  don't  know.  I  have  no  idea. 

MR.  CUPPLES:    Just  through  their  hard  work? 

MR.  BROWN:      But  I  do  know  it  was  pretty  rough  on  them  back  then. 

MR.  CUPPLES:    Throughout  the  South,  during  reconstruction,  there 

were  movements--mostly  of  former  Confederate  soldiers 

to  restore  their  voting  rights,  and  some  time  this  resulted  in 

the  Klan  being  formed  or  other  organizations.   Do  you  know  if  any 

of  that  occurred  in  Yalobusha  county? 

MR.  BROWN:      Yes. 

MR.  CUPPLES:    Did  they  really?   Did  it  last  long? 

MR.  BROWN:      Well,  I'm  talking  about  the  forming  of  the  Klan. 

MR .  CUPPLES :    Yes . 

MR.  BROWN:      Well,  my  father,  being  one-armed,  he  feared  he  would 

be  too  easily  identified  as  a  regular  active  klans- 

man ,  you  know,  but  he  did  take  care  of  the  meeting  place  and 

whatever  equipment  they  had,  he  saw  to  that.   Now,  that's  as  far 

as  his  extent  [involvement  was]. 

MR.  CUPPLES:    Right.   So  he,  while  they  would  take  their  activ- 
ities, he  would  have  the  meeting  place  [in  his  care?] 

MR.  BROWN:      That's  right. 

MR.  CUPPLES:    And  then,  after  the  vote  was  restored  to  the  Confed- 
erate soldiers,  did  the  activity  in  Yalobusha 

County  die  down  after  that? 

MR.  BROWN:      Yes,  I'm  pretty  sure  that  it  did. 


MR.  CUPPLES:    As  they  received  the  right  to  vote  and  hold  office 

again,  did  it  become  easier  to  make  a  living  or  did 
they  have  to  continue  struggling? 
MR.  BROWN:      No,  it  seems  things  eased  up  a  little  bit.   And, 

not  too  many  year  after,  they  got  back  in  the 
cotton  market  business,  you  know,  pretty  good  and  sold  their 
produce  and  things;  it  picked  up  pretty  rapid  though,  as  I  remember 
him  talking  about  it. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Did  he  continue  farming  after  he  got  into  holding 

elected  offices,  the  Court  Clerk? 

Oh  yes.   He  owned  a  farm  when  he  died. 

Was  he  able  to  have  people  work  for  him? 

Oh  yes,  he  had  a  bunch  of  share  croppers. 

Did  he  continue  farming  cotton  and.  .  . 

Same. 

Same? 

He  had  two  farms . 

Oh,  where  were  the  farms  located? 

Well,  one  of  them  was  about  four  and  a  half,   five 

miles  south  of  Coffeeville.   That  was  an  even 
thousand  acres.   And  then,  north  of  Coffeeville,  about  three 
miles,  he  had  a  three  hundred  and  fifty  acre  farm.   On  that, 
well,  now,  he  sold  that  big  farm  several  years  before  he  died, 
sold  it. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    I  wanted  to  ask  a  few  things  about  the  war  before 

I  forgot  them.   Did  he  ever  get  a  chance  to 


MR .  BROWN : 

MR.  CUPPLES: 

MR .  BROWN : 

MR.  CUPPLES: 

MR.  BROWN: 

MR.  CUPPLES: 

MR .  BROWN : 

MR.  CUPPLES: 

MR .  BROWN : 


talk  to  vou  about  what  kind  of  food  thev  ate.  what  it  was  like  to 
be  on  a  campaign?   I  think  Forrest  drove  his  men  pretty  hard;  did 
he  ever  have  a  chance  to  talk  about  that? 
MR.  BROWN:      No,  he  didn't,  not  too  much,  but  he  said  sometimes 

the  food  was  prettv  scarce,  you  know,  and  they  had 
to  get  out  and  forage  for  themselves  a  lot  of  times.   Get  out, 
and  [get]  whatever  they  could  beg,  borrow,  or  steal,  you  know.   They 
would  have  to  get  it  up  themselves. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Okay,  did  your  father  become  active  in  any  of  the 

veteran  organizations  after  the  war? 
MR.  BROWN:      Oh,  yes,  he  was  pretty  active  in  the,  he  went  to 

all  the  reunions  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    They,  the  former  Confederate  soldiers  —  certainly  as 

the  war  got  a  little  further  back— started  to  come 
together,  and  you  mentioned  earlier  that  there  were  a  number  in 
Coffeeville.   Did  you  ever  have  a  chance  to  sit  around  and  listen 
to  the  old  veterans  talk? 
MR.  BROWN:      Yes,  I've  heard  them  talk  quite  a  bit.   There  was 

a  little,  there  was  about  four  or  five  of  them 
would  get  together  and  talk,  you  know.   Well,  I  was  a  kid,  young; 
it  didn't  mean  much  to  me,  you  know,  it  just  went  over  my  head,  I 
was  more  interested  in  rabbit  hunting  and  stuff  like  that. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    How  did.  .  . 
MR.  BROWN:      Man,  if  I  could  of  had  a  recorder  on  some  of  that 

stuff,  it  would  be  priceless,  wouldn't  it? 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Like  we're  doing  right  here  today? 


MR.  BROWN:      Yes.  I  think  you've  heard  this  story  before.   It's 

one  of  my  favorites.   There  was  a  veteran, 
Confederate  veteran,  a  good  friend  of  my  father's.   I  liked  Uncle 
Dave  mighty  well,  too,  of  course  I  was  just  a  kid. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Was  he  a  blood  uncle? 
MR .  BROWN :      No . 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Uncle  Dave? 
MR.  BROWN:      No,  he  was  no  kin,  he's  name  was  Dave  Kelly,  but 

everybody  called  him  Uncle  Dave.   He  had  a  nephew 
that  stayed  with  him  and  he  called  him  Uncle,  and  all  us  kids 
called  him  Uncle,  you  know. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    I  see. 

MR.  BROWN:      And,  Uncle  Dave  Kelly,  and,  he  was  captured  by  the 

Yankees.   And,  they  had  he  and  several  others  in  a 
farm  house,  kind  of  out  in  the  country.   I  don't  know  how  many 
they  was,  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  up  there,  and  Uncle  Dave  culti- 
vated one  of  the  guards.   [He]  got  awful  friendly  with  him.   And 
there  was  a  fine  spring  down  below  that  house,  he  said,  and  said 
he  got  to  where  he  would  get  that  fellow  to  carry  him  down  there 
to  that  spring  to  get  a  drink  of  water.   And  he  said  that  he 
started  out,  the  man  would  carry  him  down  there  about  noon,  that 
he  would  get  down,  get  him  a  drink  of  water,  and  brag  on  the 
water,  how  good  it  was.   And  of  course  he  would  step  back  with 
his  gun,  you  know,  and  said  that  he  would  plan  where  he  would 
make  it  just  a  little  bit  later  ever  day  or  two,  in  the  day,  to 
go  down  there.   And,  finally  about  sundown  one  evening  he  told 


this  fellow,  he  said  "Man,  I  sure  wish  I  had  some  of  that  good 
spring  water,  would  you  let  me  go  down  there  again?"   He  said 
"Yes."    So  they  went  on  down  there. 

Well,  Uncle  Dave  said  he  got  a  big  drink  of    water,  and  said, 
it  was  getting  in  the  wintertime.   This  old  Yankee  had  an  overcoat 
that  he  thought  a  lot  of  and,  of  course,  his  arms.   So,  he  got  to 
bragging  on  how  good  that  water  was,  he  just  said  "Get   down 
there  and  get  you  a  drink  of  that  good  water,  it's  fine."   He 
said  "I'll  be  back  up  here  on  the  bank  like."   Said  that  fellow 
folded  overcoat  up  and  put  his  hand  on  it  like  that,  his  gun  over 
here  like  this,  and  he  got  down  on  his  knees  drinking  the  water. 
Uncle  Dave  took  a  running  start,  and  kicked  him  right  in  the  hind 
end,  and  head  first  off  in  that  spring.   And  he  grabbed  that 
overcoat  and  that  gun,  and  lit  out,  and  got  away. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    And  that's  how  he  escaped? 
MR.  BROWN:      How  he  escaped,  yes.   He  finally  got  back  to  the 

Confederate  lines.   So,  the  pretty  part  about  it  to 
me,  Uncle  Dave  was  a  mighty  straight  forward  old  man,  you  know. 
So,  one  day  he  was  talking  about  that  and  I  said  "Uncle  Dave, 
don't  the  devil  make  you  feel  bad  to  think  how  you  built  that 
fellow  up  then  had  to  do  him  that  way  to  get  away?" 

He  says,  he  said  "Yes,"  he  said  "I  lied  to  that  man  a  lot." 
And  said  "I  felt  bad  about  it  a  long  time,  the  way  I  had  done." 
But  he  said  "You  know,  after  thinking  about  it,  all  these  years," 
said  "I'm  reconciled  now."   Says  "In  the  first  place,  it  was  war 
time,  and  the  second  place,  it  wasn't  nothing  but  a  damn  Yankee  no 
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how."   So,  that's  the  end  of  that  tale.   I  thought  that  was  a 
pretty  good  one. 

MR.  CUPPLES:    Uncle  Dave  had  finally  got  himself  reconciled? 

MR .  BROWN :       Yes . 

MR.  CUPPLES:    I  know  that  as  the  war  years  receded  further  in 

the  past,  some  of  the  former  Confederate  soldiers 
and  some  of  the  former  Union  soldiers  started  holding  some  reunions 
together.   Did  your  father  ever  have  chance  to  attend  any  of 
these  and  meet  any  of  his  former  enemies? 
MR.  BROWN:      Once. 

MR.  CUPPLES:    One  time,  do  you  know  where  that  was? 
MR.  BROWN:      I  don't  know,  it  was,  I've  forgotten,  damn  it. 

But,  anyway,  he  went  to  one.   I  think  I've  told 
this  story  before.   And,  it  was  a  Confederate  reunion,  but  it  was 
up  close  near  the  border,  you  know.   Up  in,  somewhere  north  of 
here . 

MR.  CUPPLES:    North  of  Tennessee? 
MR.  BROWN:      Probably  was,  I've  forgotten  the  name.   But  there 

was  some  Federal  soldiers  there  just,  you  know, 
visiting.   And,  he  was  sitting  on  a  park  bench  he  said,  and  this 
Federal  soldier  came  up  and  said  "Well,  Johnny,"  said  "looks  like 
we  trimmed  you  up  pretty  good,  didn't  we?" 
He  said  "Yes,  you  sure  did." 

He  said  they  got  to  talking  about  their  experiences  and  he 
said  "Where  did  you  get  shot,  where  did  you  get  wounded?" 
He  said  "Shoals  Creek,  Alabama." 


This  other  fellow  said  "What?" 

Said  "Yes,"  he  said,  "We  was  trying  to  capture  a  cannon  over 

there  and  the  thing  wounded  me." 

And  this  fellow  asked  him  a  bunch  of  other  questions  about  the 
situ[ation],  way  the  land  lay  and  everything.   And  this  fellow 
told  him,  listen,  says  "I'm  the  man  that  shot  that  cannon,  fired 
that  cannon."   [He]  said  "I  was  the  gunner  on  that  cannon." 

Now,  that's  far  fetched,  but  my  daddy  said  its  so.   So,  my 
daddy  said   "Well." 

This  fellow  says  "Are  you  mad  at  me?" 

He  says,  "Well,  it  depends."   He  said  "Were  you  fighting  for 
what  you  thought  was  right,  like  I  was?" 

He  says,  "Yes,  I  sure  was.   I  thought  I  done  the  right  thing." 

He  says,  "Well,  I  can  die  happy,  now."   Says  "I've  always 
worried  me  that  maybe  some  S.O.B.  Was  fighting  for  two  dollars  a 
day  shot  me. " 

MR.  CUPPLES:    So,  he  met  the  man  that  shot  him? 
MR.  BROWN:      He  swears  itfs  so. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    It  sounds  as  if  your  father  was  very  intense  in 

his  feelings  for  why  he  was  fighting  the  war.   Did 
he  ever  share  any  of  those  thoughts  with  you,  why  he  actually 
joined  the  army  and  went  to  war? 
MR.  BROWN:      Well,  he  said  he  thought  it  was  the  right  thing  to 

do.   And  he  and  his  brother  got  together  and  talked 
about  it,  and  they  made  a  big  sacrifice  because  they  had  to  leave 


their  mother  and  their  sister  at  home  by  theirseives.  Both  of 

them  went  to  war. 

MR.  CUPPLES:    Was  his  father  dead  at  that  time? 

MR .  BROWN :      Yes . 

MR.  CUPPLES:    You  said  he  died  young? 

MR.  BROWN:      Yes ,  he  died  real  young.   I  don't  think  he  hardly- 
lived  to  be  thirty  years  old. 

MR.  CUPPLES:    So,  your  father  and  his  brother  left,  and  the  two 

women  were  left  to  take  care  of  the  farm. 

MR.  BROWN:      That's  right. 

MR.  CUPPLES:    Did   you  think  maybe  he  was  motivated  by  deep 

causes  or  maybe  it  was  because  all  the  other  men  . 

MR.  BROWN:      No,  he  said  he  thought  at  that,  had  to  do  something 

and  he  thought  that  was  about  the  best  way  to  do. 

The  only  way  out.   Said  they  were  being  oppressed,  you  know,  by 

everything.   You  know,  well,  we  won't  go  into  that  business,  but. 

MR.  CUPPLES:    Well,  I  was  going  to  say.   Certainly  to  go  and 

leave  his  mother  and  his  sister  to  attend  the 

farm,  and  to  hold  those  feelings  so  many  years  later,  it  must 

have  been,  for  him,  a  deep  cause  that  moved  him. 

MR.  BROWN:      That's  right. 

MR.  CUPPLES:    Did  any  of  his  friends  get  killed  during  the  war? 

Did  he  ever  talk  about  any  of  his  former  classmates 

or  buddies  that  were  lost? 

MR.  BROWN:      No,  I  never  heard  him  mention  it. 
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MR.  CUPPLES:    We  were  talking  earlier  about  the  old  veterans 

that  you  had  a  chance  to  see  and  observe,  and 
[although]  I  know  you  were  young  at  the  time,  did  you  form  any 
impressions  on  how  the  war  affected  their  lives  later? 
MR.  BROWN:      Well,  to  this  extent,  none  of  them  ever  believed 

that  there  was  any,  another  war  besides  that  one, 
you  know.   If  there  was  anything  mentioned,  they  said  the  war. 
They  didn't  say  the  War  Secession  or  this,  or  the  Civil  War.  It 
was  the  war  to  them,  you  know.   It  was,  that  was  the  first,  Napoleon 
all  of  the  rest  of  them,  to  heck  with  them.   That  was  the  war, 
cause  they,  the  way  they  felt,  you  know.   Because  they  were  directly 
effected  and  interested. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    How,  how  do  you  feel  they  accepted  the  results  of 

the  war? 

Pretty  bitter. 

Pretty  bitter? 

Yes  sir. 

Stayed  with  them  the  rest  of  their  lives? 

Yes,  yes  they  never  forgot,  forgive  either. 

They  never  forgot  or  forgave? 

Urn  urn . 

You  mentioned  four  or  five  [veterans]  earlier.   Can 

you  think  of  any  others  that  may  have  been  around 
Coffeeville  that  you  would  remember? 
MR.  BROWN:      Any? 
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MR .  BROWN : 

MR.  CUPPLES: 


Any  other  former  veterans  besides  those  four  or 

five  that  we  mentioned  earlier? 

Yes,  there  was  quite  a  few  of  them  around  there, 

but  I  don't  remember  their  name  and  all,  you  know. 

Okay.   Your  father  was  born  in  1846,  and  you  were 

born,  you  mentioned  earlier  your  birth  date? 

May  5,  1905. 

You  were  born  [in]  1905.   Was  your  mother  your 

father's  first  wife  or  a  later  wife? 

My  father  had  been  married  before.   I  had  a  half 

brother  and  a  half  sister. 

And  how  old  were  you  when  your  father  passed  away. 

Well,  he  died  in  1928,  and  I  was  born  in  1905. 

So,  you  can  take  it  [from  there]. 

About  23? 

That's  right. 

So,  you  had  a  good  chance  to  get  to  know  your 

father? 

Oh ,  yes . 

Did  he  have  a  good  recall  of  events  as  he  [grew 

older]? 

He  had  a  wonderful  mind. 

How  late  in  life  did  he  work? 

Well,  he  worked,  he  was  pretty  active  until  he  was 

at  least  75. 

So,  he  was  a  very  active  person?   [Unintelligible] 
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MR.  BROWN:      Oh,  yes ,  he  went  to  one  of  the  farms,  one  or  trie 

other  farms  nearly  every  day. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Talking  about  the  bitterness  that  some  of  the  other 

soldiers  had,  would  you  say  your  f ather--oer tainly 
loosing  his  arm--did  he  share  that  bitterness  over  his  arm  being 
lost  until  he  met  the  Federal? 
MR.  BROWN:      No,  I  never  did  hear  him  talk  about  it  from  that 

standpoint,  it  was  just  a  general  thing  to  him, 
you  know,  he  didn't  pin  it  right  down  to  that,  sure  didn't. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    How  did  he  feel  about  future  involvements--!  know 

we  talked  about  earlier  that,  of  course,  the 
War  Between  the  States  for  these  soldiers  was  the  war,  but  later 
on  we  had  a  war  with  Spain  in  Cuba. 


MR.  BROWN: 
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MR.  BROWN: 

MR.  CUPPLES: 


MR.  BROWN: 


Yes ,  yes . 

Did  they  ever  express  any  thoughts  about  that? 

I  never  heard  them  discuss  that,  really. 

Okay,  let  me  ask  a  few  things  here.   When  did  you 

move  to  Memphis? 

I  moved  to  Memphis,  you  might  say  permanently,  the 

year  they  quit  making  the  Model  A  Ford. 
Now,  if  you  can  remember  when  that  was,  cause  I  worked  on  the 
last  one  that  went  down  the  line. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    And,  you  mentioned  that  your  moved  there--you  moved 

here--but  you  seem  to  be  saying  that  you  had  been 
to  Memphis  before  you  moved  here. 
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MR.  CUPPLES 
MR.  BROWN: 


MR.  BROWN:      My  half  brother  run  a  hat  store  on  Main  Street  for 

years  right  next  to  the  Loews  State  theatre. 

Okay,  would  you  remember  that  address  there? 

No,  but  it's,  one  of  those  little  old  narrow  buil- 
dings right  there  by  the  Loews,  I  mean,  yes,  on  Main 
Street,  Loews  State.   It's  some  little  old,  oouple  little  narrow 
stores  in  there.   It  was  on  the  north  side,  next  door. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Did  he  own  the  hat  store? 

Oh  yes,  yes,  and  they  called  it  Brown's  two  dollar 

hat  store. 

You  [could]  buy  a  hat  for  two  dollars? 

If  you  traded  your  old  hat  in. 

With  a  trade-in? 

That  was  a,  it  worked  though. 

What  was  Memphis  like  then? 

Well,  it  was  pretty  crude.   We  had  the  trolley 

cars  and  .  .  . 

Was  it  [an]  electric  trolley,  or  was  it  pulled  by 

a  horse? 

They  were  electric.   They  were  not  horse  drawn.  I 

don't  remember  that  far  back. 

They  were  electric  trolleys,  were  they  on  rails? 

Oh,  yes,  they  were  on  rails  and  we  had  a  trolley  up 

there.   Most  of  them  had  a  flat  wheel  on  them. 
You  could  hear  them  coming,  too. 
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You  moved  here,  and  did  you  move  in  with  family  or 
did  you  move  into  your  own  place? 
I  was,  I  boarded  a  long  time,  you  know.   I  was 
working,  public  work. 
Who  were  you  working  for? 

Well,  I  worked  for  Ford  Motor  Company  a  long  time. 
And  where  were  they  located  then? 
At  the  old  location  down  on    the  river. 
Down  by .  .  . 
By  the  packing  house. 

By  the  packing  house;   down  from  the  bridge  a  bit? 
Yes ,  oh  yes . 

What  did  you  do  at  Ford? 
I  worked  on  the  assembly  line. 

Did  you  work  for  Ford  the  entire  time  that  you 
were  in  Memphis . 

Oh,  yes,  and  on  weekends  I  worked  in  the  maintenance 
department . 

And,  you  were  boarding?   Where  was  your  boarding- 
house? 

At  Third  and  McLemore .   In  that  area  there  was  two 
or  three  places,  where  I  stayed,  down  there  over 
years . 

What  did  it  cost  for  a  week's  board  then,  do  you 

remember? 

I  don't  remember. 
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MR.  CUPPLES:    Do  you  remember  what  you  got  for  that,  for  tnat 

board? 

What  I  got? 

Urn  urn . 

I  know  we  had  some  good  food . 

The  food  was  included? 

Yes,  yes.   Now,  at  one  time  I  lived  on  one  street 

and  boarded  on  another,  but  had  to  walk  about  a 
block,  you  know,  to  get  my  meals.   That  old  woman  was  the  widow 
of  an  engineer  and  she  run  that  boarding  house.   And  I  never  saw 
as  much  food  in  my  life  as  she  put  on  that  table.   She  would  have 
two  or  three  kinds  of  meat  every  meal . 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Do  you  remember  who  was  the  Mayor  of  Memphis  when 

you  came? 

No,  I  don't. 

Do  you  remember  Mayor  Crump's  time? 

Oh,  yes,  I  remember,  I  knew  Mr.  Crump. 


MR.  BROWN: 
MR.  CUPPLES 
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MR.  CUPPLES:    Oh,  you  knew  Mr.  Crump? 
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Yes  sir. 

What  kind  of  man  was  he  like? 

Well,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  he  was  a  nice 

fellow.  He  was  a  gentleman.   At  one  time,  a 
fellow  named  Bess  and  I  was  in  the  delivery  business.   Light 
parcel,  we  used  motorcycles  and  sidecars,  and  things  of  that 
nature  to  run  packages  from  the  department  stores ,  and  out  to 
these  people.   His  wife  was  a  big  customer  of  Goldsmith's,  and  we 


had  a  lot  of  packages  to  take  out  there,  and  I  met  him  tnat  way. 

He  would  be  out  in  the  back  yard  feeding  the  birds,  and  all  that 

kind  of  thing,  you  know.   And,  we  talked  quite  a  bit.  And,  come 

to  find  out,  way  back  years  ago,  when  he  was  in  Holly  Springs. 

Mississippi,  you  knew  he  used  to  live  there  didn't  you? 

MR.  CUPPLES:    I  think  he  was  born  in  Holly  Springs. 

MR.  BROWN:      Yes,  well,  he  and  my  father  were  acquainted.   They 

were  not  special  friends.   But,  they,  he  know  who 
he  was.  he  knew  who  he  was  talking  bout.   My  daddy  had  a  lot  of 
respect  for  him.   He  did  a  lot  for  Memphis  in  a  lot  of  ways. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    You  came  to  Memphis  before  Mr.  Crump  was  mayor, 

and  .  .  .  ? 

Yes,  while  he  was  mayor  I  think. 

.  .  .lived  here  while  he  was  mayor,  and  after  [he 

was  mayor] .   What  kind  of  changes  did  you  see  in  the 

city  that  Mr.  Crump  caused  or  that  may  have  occurred 

Well,  there  was  one  thing,  he  was  the  man  to  see. 

He  run  everything. 

He  could  get  things  done? 

He  controlled  the  vote. 

Oh,  he  controlled  the  vote? 

He  sure  did. 

How  did  he  control  that,  would  you  [know]? 

I  don't  know.   They  just,  Mr.  Crump  said  so,  that 

it's  all  right,  you  know,  it  was  accepted. 
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What  kind  of  city  was  it  before  him,  was  it  a 
rough  place? 

Fret-ty  rough,  it  was  pretty  rough. 

Gambling? 

Yes,  gambling,  prostitution,  everything. 

Liquor? 

Everything  going  on. 

Was  drugs  a  problem? 

No,  you  know,  that  drug  business  didn't  get  to  be 

a  problem  in  [end  of   side  a,  begin  side  b] . 

Now,  Memphis,  at  that  time  if  I  recall  [correctly], 

probably  didn't  go  much  further  east  than  the 
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Parkway? 

MR.  BROWN:      Right. 

MR.  CUPPLES:    And,  north  and  south,  was  that  about  the  city 

limits  when  you  came  here? 

Yes,  sir.   That's  what  it  was. 

Where  were  the  rough  parts  of  town? 

Well,  Beale  Street  was  pretty  rough. 

Was  Beale  Street  predominately  black  at  that  time? 

Yes,  sure,  definitely.   And,  Vance  [Avenue],  down 

in  that  neighborhood,  I  would  say,  was  about  the 
roughest  part  of  town.   And,  there  was  a  pretty  rough  section  down 
there  pretty  close  to  the  old  river  bridge,  down  there  by  that  park 
down  in  there.   Remember  where  the  fort  finally  wound  up. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Is  that  Fort  Pickering? 
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MR.  BROWN:      Fort  Pickering,  ves . 

MR.  CUPPLES:    Was  anything  left  of  the  fort  then,  or  had  it  all 

been  developed  into  residential? 
MR.  BROWN:      Well,  the  only  thing  I  know  of  that  anything,  they 

was,  the  last  time  I  was  down  there,  there  was 
still  that  old  underground  thing  down  there. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    I  mean,  when  you  moved  here,  was  there  anything 

[left  of  the  old  fort]? 

Oh  no ,  no . 

Or  [was  it]  gone? 

Just  about  [affirmative  move  of  head] . 

And,  of  course,  I  don't  imagine  Riverside  Drive 

was  there  at  that  time? 

No,  there  was,  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  there's 

been  a  drive  up  and  down  the  river  there,  but 
its  been  improved,  you  know,  its   .  .  . 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Down  below  the  bluff  like  it  is  now? 

Yes,  it  was  down  below. 

On  top  of  the  bluff? 

Yes,  that's  been  there  ever  since  I  can  remember, 

you  know,  that.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Crump,  is  he  the  one  that  really  cleaned  up 

all  the  crime  and  the  vice  that  was 
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going  on? 
MR .  BROWN 


Well,  no.   I  think,  I  think  Watkins  Overton  had 
something  to  do  with  that. 
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Who  was  that? 

Watkins  Overton. 

Watkins  Overton,  he  was  another  mayor  of  Memphis? 

That's  right,  followed  Mr.  Crump. 

Was  he  part  of  the  Crump  machine? 

I  couldn't  say  whether  he  was  or  not.   I  really 

don't  know. 

What  kind  of  things  did  they  do  to  clean  up  the 

rough  side  of  the  city?   Do  you  remember  any  of 

Well,  I  know  they  got  to  arresting  a  lot  of  people 

for  various  things  they  were  doing. 

Did  you  meet  your  wife  and  marry  her  here  in  Memphis? 

Yes  sir. 

When  did  you  marry? 

I  married  her  in  1943. 

Nineteen  forty-three,  were  you  still  living  in 

boarding  houses,  at  that  time,  or  had  you  already 

place? 

Yes  sir,  yes  sir. 

And  did  your  wife  and  you  rent  an  apartment  or 

were  you  able  to  buy? 

No,  she  was  living  with  her  mother. 

Where  did  she  live? 

Airways  and,  I  forget,  Deadrick,  right  next  door  to 

Grisanti's  restaurant,  out  there. 


MR.  CUPPLES:    On  out.  around  where  the  city  limits  .  .  . 
MR.  BROWN:       No,  it   ... 

MR.  CUPPLES;    By  then,  the  city  limits  had  probably  moved  out  a 

little  bit  further? 
MR.  BROWN:      Yes ,  oh  yes ,  you  see  she  stayed  there,  she  worked 

at  Firestone,  that's  where  I  met  her.   And  she  was 
staying,  taking  care  of  her  mother--older  lady--her,  one  of  her 
brothers  was  in  the  army--in  England--he  was  a  military  policeman 
And  when  we  decided  to  get  married,  why,  next  thing  we  thought 
about--she  was  pretty  practical  —  now ,  we  got  to  have  somewhere  to 
live,  you  know.   So,  it  so  happened,  a  friend  of  mine  owned  this 
place,  and  I  found  out  that  he  wanted  to  sell  it.  So,    we  got 
together  with  him,  he  made  us  a,  what  I  thought  was  a  mighty  fine 
price.   So,  we  pooled  our  resources,  and  bought  the  thing. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Well,  where  was  this? 
MR.  BROWN:      What? 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Where  was  this? 
MR.  BROWN:      Right  here. 

MR.  CUPPLES:    This  place  right  here  on  Frayser  Boulevard? 
MR.  BROWN:      Yes,  and  so,  we  paid  the  man  for  the  thing,  cash, 

and  I  didn't  pay  but  fifty-five  hundred  dollars 
for  this  place.   Now,  understand,  this  is  not  the  house.   Its  .  . 
MR.  CUPPLES:    For  the  land? 

MR.  BROWN:      .  .  .  The  hull.   I  built  around  it,  you  know. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    And  what  year  was  that,  that  you  actually  bought 

it,  after  you  were  married? 


MR.  BROWN: 

MR.  CUPPLES: 

MR .  BROWN : 

MR.  OUPPLES: 

neon  signs . 

MR .  BROWN : 

MR.  CUPPLES: 

MR .  BROWN : 


About  '44,  43,  *4^+  right  in  there. 

Was  this,  was  that  the  name  of  this  street  then. 

Frayser  Boulevard  or   ...  ? 

No,  they  called  it  Raleigh-Frayser  road . 

Okay,  was  there  anything  else  [here  then],  now 

there's,  I  look  out  the  window  and  I  see  a  lot  of 
They  weren't  here  then  were  they? 

Oh  lord ,  no . 

What  was  this  area  like? 

Just  like  out  in  the  country.   There  was  a  little 

old,  there  was  a  house  right  there  next  door. 
And,  there  was  a  little  old  store  down  on  the  corner,  and  one 
across  the  street.   And  there  was  a  house  right  up  yonder,  and  one 
house  right  back  here,  and  that's  all  the  houses  I  could  see. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    And  this  was  not  in  the,  this  was  outside  the  city 

limits? 

Oh  yes,  we  moved  out,  we  wanted  out  here  to  get 

away  from  the  city. 

Was  Memphis  still  a  dangerous  place  then  or  was  it 

not  a  place  to  bring  up  a  family? 

Well,  it  simmered  down  quite  a  bit.  quite  a  bit. 

Yes,  we  had,  she  wanted  to  wait  until  her  brother 
got  home  from  the  army  so  he  could  take  over  with  his  mother; 
see,  he  was  single  at  that  time.   So,  I  moved  out  here,  and  stayed 
out  here  about  six  weeks.   Batched  to  take  care  of  the  insurance. 


MR.  BROWN: 


MR.  CUPPLES 


MR.  BROWN 


you  see,  and  everything.   And  soon,  soon  as  he  came  home,  why  we 

got  married,  went  down  to  Coldwater,  friend  of  ours  down  there. 

MR.  CUPPLES:    We've  been  talking  about  Memphis  and  I  got  side- 
tracked a  little  bit  there,  [we]  haven't  had  a 

chance  to  talk  about  your  mother  very  much? 

MR.  BROWN:      My  mother? 

MR.  CUPPLES:    Yes. 

MR.  BROWN:      Well. 

MR.  CUPPLES:    Was  she  a  young  girl  in  Mississippi  during  the  war? 

MR.  BROWN:      Well,  you  see  she,  I  don't  remember  what  year  my 

mother  was  born,  but  you  see,  her  father  was  a 

veteran,  too. 

MR.  CUPPLES:    Right. 

MR.  BROWN:      Well,  she  come  along  way  after  the  war. 

MR.  CUPPLES:    I  see. 

MR .  BROWN :      Yes . 

MR.  CUPPLES:    She  was  considerably  younger  than  your  father? 

MR.  BROWN:      Oh  yes,  yes.   But  anyway,  she  was  a  country  school 

teacher . 

MR.  CUPPLES:    Did  she  teach  in  a  one  room  class? 

MR.  BROWN:      In  a  little  one  room  school  down  below  Charleston. 

MR.  CUPPLES:    Is  Charleston  near  Coffeeville? 

MR.  BROWN:      Its  about  thirty  miles  due  west. 

MR.  CUPPLES:    Okay,  and  she  taught  in  a  one  room  school,  do  you 

know  which  grade  she  taught? 


-1 
MR.  BROWN:      I  guess,  mavbe,  not.  not.  I  know  they  didn't  go 

very  high,  maybe  third,  you  know,  something  like 
that.   She  use  to  ride  home  up  to  Hardy,  that's  where  they  lived. 
every  weekend  [on]  horseback. 

MR.  CUPPLES:    Did  she  have  to  stay  down  there  the  whole  week? 
MR.  BROWN:      She  had  to  stay  down  there  till  the  weekend.   She 

didn't  come  home  every  weekend,  she  said.   Prettv 
good  little  ride  down  there,   where  she  had  to  go. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Was  this  before  she  was  married? 
MR.  BROWN:      Oh  yes. 

MR.  CUPPLES:    Okay,  so,  this  was  when  she  was  still  a  single  girl? 
MR.  BROWN:      That's  right. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    And,  did  the  school  people  furnish  her  with  a 

place  to  live? 
MR.  BROWN:      I  don't  really  know  about  that. 

MR.  CUPPLES:    Do  you  know  if  she  had  to  do  any  other  respon- 
sibilities besides  teaching? 
MR.  BROWN:      Well,  I  do  know  somebody  got  to  stealing  her  wood 

out  of  the  schoolhouse,  and  they  would  raise  up, 
they  would  bring  in  wood  ahead  of  time,  you  know,  for  rainy  days. 
She  found  where  somebody  been  getting  her  wood.   So,  one  weekend, 
she  brought  a  stick  of  that  wood  home,  and  her  daddy  was  a  railroad 
carpenter  and  she  borrowed  a  brace  and  bit  [from  him]  and  bored  a 
hole  in  one  of  them  sticks  of  wood.   [She]  put  a  handful  of  gun- 
powder in  there,  at  that  time  he  shot  a  muzzleloading  shotgun.   She 
drove  a  peg  in  on  it  and  then  smeared  some  mud  on  it,  and  carried 


it  back  down  there  and  laid  it  up  on  the  top.   Said  in  about  two 
days  she  heard  of  somebody's  stove  going  out  through  the  top  of 
the  house  and  its  a  wonder  she  hadn't  killed  everybody. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Did  she  continue  teaching  at  all  after  she  married 

your  father? 
MR.  BROWN:      No,  no,  no,  she  quit. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Became  a  .  .  . 
MR.  BROWN:      That  was  it. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    ...  a  farm  wife  then? 
MR.  BROWN:      Yes,  yes,  that's  right. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Did,  did  any  of  her  family,  your  grandparents,  did 

you  know  your  grandparents  on  her  side? 
MR.  BROWN:      Slightly. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Did  they  ever  get  a  change  to  talk  about  life 

during  the  war? 
MR.  BROWN:      No,  you  see,  I  was  pretty  small  when  they  lived 

with  us.   Just  a  little  fellow  and  I  can  remember 
pretty  much  how  my  grandfather  looks,  but  I  don't  remember   much 
about  my  grandmother.   But  I  do  know  she  was  a  very  small  woman, 
and  he  was  a  great  big  husky  fellow.   Had  a  great  big  white  beard 
like  Santa  Claus,  you  know.   Typical  granddaddy  ,  you  know. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Well,  this  is  some  very  good  information.   Is 

there  anything  I  haven't  asked  you  about,  maybe 
life  before  the  war,  or  during  the  war,  or  immediately  after 
during  reconstruction,  or  of  the  veterans  affairs. 
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MR.  BROWN:      No,  I  don't  think  of  anything.   You  see,  when  a 

lot  of  that  talking  was  going  on.   I  wasn't  in- 
terested, you  know,  I  just,  just  a  young  fellow  coming  up,  and  I 
had  other  fish  to  fry,  you  know. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Before  we  wrap  up  this  interview  on  the  tape,  as  I 

mentioned  earlier,  you've  got  these  instruments 
that,  one  that  your  father  used,  and  we're  going  to  make  a  photo- 
graph of  that.   That  will  be  our  photograph  number  one.   And,  one 
that  you've  made. 
MR .  BROWN :      Yes . 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Along  that  line.   You've  also  got  a  picture  here 

that  we  will  be  copying.   Would  you  tell  me  about 
that  picture? 
MR.  BROWN:      Well,  all  I  know,  he  said  it  was  made  just  a  few 

days  before  he  left  home  for  the  army. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    This  is  your  father? 

MR.  BROWN:      Yes,  that  was  his  going  away  picture,  you  know. 
MR.  CUPPLES:    Right.   This  is  a,  looks  like  it  is  a  daguerreotype 

in  a  little  frame,  a  frame  that  opens  up  with  some 
gold  gilt. 
MR .  BROWN :      Yes . 
MR.  CUPPLES:    [It  is  in  the  shape  of]  an  oval.   Looks  like  it 

probably  measures  about  three  inches  by  about  two 
and  a  half  inches. 
MR.  BROWN:      That's  right. 


MR.  CUPPLES:    In  the  case,  and  we  will  be  making  a  copy  of  that, 

and  that  will  be  our  third  photograph.   He  looks 

like  a  young  boy  there. 


MR .  BROWN : 
MR.  CUPPLES 


Yes,  he  was,  he  was  young. 

He  looks  like  he's  probably  about  fifteen  or  six- 
teen, I'm  just  guessing,  would  that  be  about  right? 
What? 

Don't  you  think  [that  is]  his  age  in  this  picture? 
No,  he  was  about  eighteen,  nineteen. 
He  was  about  eighteen? 
Yes,  somewhere  around  there. 

Well,  that  will  be  photograph  number  three,  and  I 
would  like  to  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  make 

this  interview  with  you. 

MR.  BROWN:      Well,  I'm  glad  to  help  you. 


MR.  BROWN: 
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